When Did Joanna Burden Die?: 
A Note 


By Cleanth Brooks 


Since Faulkner has so clearly placed the deaths of Joe and 
Joanna in 1932, has designated the month as August, and for 
Joanna has even specified the day of the week and the time of 
the day,—that is, the first minutes past midnight on a Satur- 
day morning—the reader may feel that he is being tantalized 
when the day of the month is withheld.’ 

Granted that the particular Saturday in August has no spe- 
cial importance as such, it is nevertheless tempting to try to see 
how far Faulkner’s remarkably detailed and coherent chronology 
can be extended. In any case, there would be a very practical 
gain for the reader in being able to refer to calendar dates as 
he tries to follow the complicated shifts in time that Faulkner 
employs, or as he tries to keep straight the later events of the 
novel, all of which Faulkner has carefully keyed to the date of 
the murder. Thus, it is less confusing if the reader can say to 


1. For a comprehensive chronology of the events narrated in Light in 
August, the reader is referred to Mrs. Sally Wheeler's article, which precedes 
this note. I wish to thank Mrs. Wheeler for the advance use of her chronol- 
ogy in working out the special problem of dating to be discussed in this note. 
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himself that on August 9 Joe asked a farmer’s wife to tell him 
the day of the week, rather than to be forced to say that Joe 
did so on the Tuesday following the murder; or that Joe was 
killed on August 15, rather than on the second Monday after 
Joanna’s murder. 


The prime clue for ascertaining the date of Joanna's murder 
is to be found on p. 405 of the Modern Library College Edition 
of Light in August.2, There we learn that Brown had lived in 
the Burden cabin with Joe “for four months.” Brown ended 
his residence there, of course, on the Saturday in August when 
Joanna’s body was found. Is it possible to determine when he 
first moved into the cabin? It is possible. He probably did so 
Jate in March or in the first few days of April. A careful read- 
ing of pp. 252-56 shows the following succession of events. 


One evening in February, 1932, Joe found a note from 
Joanna asking hira to see her (p. 252). He did so, but this was 
the last time that he talked with her within “the next two 
months” (254). The only exception was a meeting that occurred 
in March—the one time that he had seen her “since February”’ 
(255). The two-month period that began with the February 
meeting would come to an end in April, when Joe received 
another summons frora Joanna and went to her house to talk 
with her. Moreover, this April meeting, we learn (256), occurred 
“over a month” after the meeting in March in which Joe told 
Joanna that “Brown was coming to live with him in the cabin” 
(255). 

Joe had first met Brown when the stranger turned up at the 
planing-mill where Joe worked, “one day early in the spring” 
(255)—presumably early in March. Joe evidently took some time 
to look Brown over (255) before deciding to take him into his 
whiskey business and into his cabin as a roommate. If Brown 
had taken up residence in the cabin in early or even in mid- 
March, we should have to stretch the period of his residence 
there far beyond “the four months’ (405) in order to make it 
terminate in August. 


2. Page citations throughout are to this edition (New York: Modern 
Library, 1959). 
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lit was on a Sunday (255) that Joe informed Joanna that he 
was bringing Brown into the cabin. If we assign that meeting 
to the last Sunday in March of 1932, the 27th, the date will fit 
very well. Presumably the feckless Brown would have needed 
no urging to accept Joe’s invitation. One supposes that he 
would have moved in at once or within a few days thereafter, 
that is, just about four months before August 6. 

But did he? How do we know that Joe did not put off his 
invitation until April and that it was still later that he told 
Joanna that he was bringing Brown into the cabin—say, in mid- 
April—a date that would make the four months of Brown's 
sojourn in the cabin end, not on August 6 but on August 13 
or even on August 20? 

We can discount this last possibility for the following reasons. 
When, some two months after their February meeting, Joe was 
summoned by Joanna to come to her house, Brown was already 
living in the cabin (255-57) and presumably had been living 
there for over a month. For we learn that Joe had been appre- 
hensive “for over a month now” because Joanna “had done 
nothing, {had] made no move” (256). Why was Joe apprehen- 
sive? Because he feared that she might ~isit the cabin unan- 
nounced and thus allow Brewn to come to suspect what their 
relations were. Thus throughout this period, Joe would “trick 
and avoid Brown in order to reach the cabin first” (256) to fore- 
stall a meeting between Brown and Joanna. Brown, then, would 
seem to have been living in the cabin since late March; for if 
we date the February meeting of Joe and Joanna as late as 
possible (on February 29), Joanna’s summons to Joe (which came 
two months later) would still fall within the month of April, 
and the period of Joe’s apprehension, which lasted for “over a 
month” (256), would still have to stretch back into March. In 
short, if we date Brown’s coming into the cabin too early in 
March, his four months of residence will not stretch into August 
as it must; on the other hand, if we date it much beyond the 
first few days of April, the two-month interval between the last 
possible date for a February meeting and the April meetings 
of Jue and Joanna will have to be stretched too far. Granted 
that Faulkner’s periods of “four months,” “two months,” and 
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‘a month and more” are not to be interpreted as strictly accu- 
rate, nevertheless we must not extend them until they are mean- 
ingless. Besides, one gains confidence in the basic soundness of 
these references from observing what close mutual support they 
afford each other—and how well the chronology they determine 
accords with the dates suggested by the pages (257-63) that 
immediately follow. 

Thus, after Joe found the note that Joanna had left for him 
in the cabin—toward the end of April (“over a month” after his 
meeting with Joanna on March 27 (?))—such notes continue to 
arrive at the cabin and Joe continues to go to Joanna’s house. 
Presently, he is traversing “the late twilight of May’ on his 
way there (263). On an “August night three months later” (264) 
he will hear the clock strike midnight and mount ‘he stairs to 
kill her. 

There is one more bit of evidence which—if it counts for 
anything—again makes for August 6 as the date of the murder. 
In his University of Virginia question and answer sessions, Faulk- 
ner was asked about the meaning of the title Light in August, 
and explained it in this way: “. .. in August in Mississippi 
there’s a few days somewhere around the middle of the month 
when suddenly there’s a lambence, a luminous quality to the 
light, . . . It lasts just for a day or two, then it’s gone. . . 
And that’s all that [my title] meant, just that luminous lambent 
quality of an older light than ours.” (The passage in its entirety 
can be found in Faulkner in the University, p. 199.)° 

The one passage in the novel where Faulkner describes the 
August light in precisely these terms occurs on p. 465. It is in 
“the lambent suspension of August” that the wounded High- 
tower has his vision. The date—provided we date the murder 
August 6—is August 15, and that is about as near the middle 
of the month as one could get. One should not, of course, insist 
on exactitude here: Faulkner’s special quality of light obviously 
does not strictly follow the calendar. Yet the evidence, for what- 


ever it be worth, again points to August 6 as the date of Joanna's 
death. 


3. Frederick L, Gwynn and Joseph L. Blotner, ed., Faulkner in the Uni- 
versity (Charlottesville: University of Virginia Press, 1955). 


